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THE BELLS OF LONDON. 


THE bells of London have undoubtedly a signi- 
ficance all their own, as high above the bustle 
and roar they pour forth a merry peal or solemn 
strain. The city-man, be he simply performing 
his allotted task, or entirely intent on money- 
getting, can in neither case ignore the bells, 
Ringing and clanging in the high tower above, 
attention is not only demanded but gained. But 
it is not every one who gives them a ready ear, for 
some there be who would, if they could, silence 
them for ever. 

Bell-ringing as now practised is of compara- 
tively modern growth—change-ringing having 
been introduced little more than two hundred 
years ago. Chiming was, of course, in vogue long 
before, and the use of bells for various purposes 
is most ancient. 

But as regards change-ringing, it must not, of 
course, be supposed that present-day ‘methods’ 
sprung into existence all at once. At first, only 
rounds and call-changes were rung—the elabora- 
tion therefrom being mainly due to Fabian Sted- 
man, of Cambridge, known as the ‘father’ of 
change-ringing. It was in 1677 that Stedman’s 
method was rung at St Benet’s, Cambridge, 
the ringers being the ‘ College Youths,’ These 
youths were members of a Society of bell-ringers. 
This Society was founded in 1637, and is known 
to-day as ‘The Ancient Society of College 
Youths,’ The Society is a strong one, and has 
members in all parts of the country and of all 
grades of society. Another old Society of ringers 
is ‘The Royal Cumberland Youths.’ The ‘ Col- 
lege Youths’ were in the habit of ringing at St 
Martin’s, College Hill, until that church was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London. Lord 
Brereton was one of the first members of this 
Society. 

Now for some reference to the churches where 
bell-ringing obtains. 

Those massive structures which meet one at 
every turn in the city—its churches—are par 
excellence the home of the bells. These churches 


are in many instances hidden from view ; but 
for all that, a masterpiece of Wren may here and 
there be found. But it is not intended to describe 
the churches, but to glance mainly at the belfry 
and the bells. Strange it is, too, in this connec- 
tion, that it was not until the year 1878 that St 
Paul’s Cathedral had its peal. This peal consists 
of twelve bells. The key is B flat. The tenor 
bell weighs three tons. The ringers divide 
amongst them some hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. This is for ordinary work ; extra attend- 
ance meaning, of course, additional pay. St 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, one of Wren’s finest 
churches, has a fine peal of twelve hung in its 
splendid tower. They are in D. A noteworthy 
circumstance in connection with St Bride’s is that 
it had the first peal of ten bells (afterwards a peal 
of twelve, two being added) in London. The 
bells date from 1710. The tenor weighs twenty- 
eight hundredweight. The ‘Bow Bells’ of 
Chepe, that is Bow Church, Cheapside, so famous 
in London’s annals, date from 1761. They are 
a fine peal in C. The tenor weighs fifty-three 
hundredweight ; the total weight of the set of 
twelve being upwards of eleven tons. Where 
would the structures of to-day be with such a 
weight as this to support? When these bells are 
ringing there is considerable vibration in the 
tower. St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, has a peal of 
eight bells) They are in E flat. The tenor is just 
a ton in weight. Capital tower here; roomy, 
square, and sturdy, but not so large as St Bride's. 
St Botolph’s was built in 1732, and the peal 
of bells was fixed in 1783. The steeple-keeper 
here has been bell-ringing for fifty-four years, 
and loves it as much as ever. He is not a clever 
player, but for all ordinary ringing he is first- 
rate. He can take a bell for most of the 
‘methods;’ but he has not studied the technique 
of the thing as one would wish. St Giles’ 
Church, Cripplegate, has a fine peal of twelve 
bells; tenor weighs thirty-six hundredweight. 
There is a carillon here for playing the bells. A 
very musical peal of bells is to be found at St 
Michael’s, Cornhill. Twelve bells ; tenor, forty- 
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one hundredweight. The bells of St Saviour’s, 
Southwark, are very fine in tone. The key is 
B flat; tenor, fifty hundredweight. 

It is impossible to enumerate within reasonable 
limits one-fourth of those bells with which the 
writer has a personal acquaintance, so only a few 
more can be referred to, and that briefly, or the 
remarks on the ringers must be left out alto- 
gether. 

Shoreditch Church has a peal of twelve bells, 
key of D; tenor, thirty-two hundredweight. 
Tower vibrates considerably when bells are in 
play. Carillon here, but out of order just now. 
St Martin’s-in-the-Fields has a peal of twelve— 
perhaps the oldest in London. (St Bride’s peal 
of twelve was not all hung at once; ten were at 
first hung, and two subsequently. The ten were 
up before St Martin’s, but not perhaps the last 
two. St Martin’s twelve were hung at once.) 
The bells are of fine tone, and the belfry very 
large. The key is D; tenor, thirty-two hundred- 
weight. Whitechapel Church has a peal of eight 
bells, key of G; tenor weighs just a ton. St 
Clement Danes has a peal of ten bells and car- 
illon. 

There are scores of other peals in London ; but 
what has been mentioned will sutfice as types of 
the rest. 

Outside the city and its environs, peals of 
twelve are not numerous; for it must not be 
overlooked that peals are not only very expen- 
sive, but require mucl: room, and besides this, 
towers of great strength. A peal of eight will 
weigh some five tons, and require some eighteen 
square feet for their accommodation. Added to 
the weight of the bells is the weight of the 
frame, usually of solid English oak, and of great 
strength. The cost of a peal of eight would 
be from five hundred to one thousand pounds ; 
so this is usually as much as can be spent, 
except by richly endowed churches, or unless 
well-to-do persons come forward. But what of 
the ringers? An evening in the belfry with 
them must suffice, and some remarks en passant 
as to matters connected therewith. 

Entering the belfry of some old city church, 
and gazing at the ringers as they are engaged at 
their arduous task, one cannot refrain from pon- 
dering over the many changes that have rung 
without and within since the bells which ring 
above were hung. Without, kings and queens 
have come and gone; within, ringers of several 
generations have passed away, and their death- 
knell has been rung by their successors. The 
changes in the position and power of the people 
since the first change vibrated in the tower 
above ; the many rectors that have preached in 
the old pulpit; the many happy pairs that to 
merry peals have passed through the porch, look- 
ing at the, to them, all-bright vista of the future : 
these and a host of thoughts of a kindred char- 
acter are conjured up in the mind as one stands 
watching the ringers of the bells, 

But, ascending above the ringers and groping 
up the narrow stone staircase, the bells them- 
selves may be reached. And standing just above 
the framework in which they are fixed, and 
when they are being rung, is a sight which lives 
in the memory. It is night, and the glimmer 
of an old lantern only serves to light the dark 


look weird and uncanny. It is with difficulty 
their shape is made out, as one peers at the 
ever-moving loud-tongued monsters just below. 
The ringers are now out of sight, and only their 
work is apparent. But, forgetting them for a 
moment, it would really seem that some won- 
drous, magic power, not of earth, was at work. 
The ringing and the clanging; the revolving 
wheels and bells; the deafening roar; the gloomy 
tower ; the absence of all other sound or sight: 
these excite the feelings and the senses in such 
a way that the onlooker may give play to fancy 
as he will. But there is little to tempt one to 
stay in such close proximity to the bells, and the 
ringers below are not without interest. It may 
therefore be well to return to them. 

The ringers of London are, in the main, work- 
ing-men. It would not do to depend upon their 
earnings as ringers except in a few exceptional 
cases. The members of ‘The Ancient Society of 
College Youths’ may be considered the élite of 
the class. Their members ring at one church or 
another once or twice every week. Their chief 
place of meeting is St Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Members ring here and at certain other churches 
on a fixed night; many churches besides these 
being taken for ringing at uncertain intervals. 
‘Grandsire Triples,’ ‘Oxford Treble Bob, ‘ Kent 
Treble Bob,’ and many other ‘methods’ are rung 
by this Society, and a very high standard has 
been reached. It should be mentioned here that 
‘Peal Boards’ will be found in most of the city 
churches recording feats in change-ringing by 
members of this and other Societies. ‘Grandsire 
Triples’ is the favourite change—five thousand 
and forty changes being usually rung in a few 
minutes over three hours. There are, of course, 
scores of ‘methods’ of change-ringing—the 
‘method’ usually taking its name from its 
inventor or from the town where first rung. 
There are, for instance, the ‘London Surprise,’ 
‘Cambridge Surprise,’ and several named after 
Stedman and others. 

Bell-ringing is not altogether safe work or 
child’s-play. Ringers can furnish particulars of 
cases when men, from want of care or knowledge, 
have been killed. The bell-rope requires the 
nicest manipulation, or the ringer may be carried 
upward with its upward movement, and receive 
his deathblow from the ceiling above. Several 
cases of this kind have occurred. A bell-ringer 
once met his death by the rope getting round his 
neck, and before his comrades could help him 
he was strangled. The hanging rope looks the 
simplest thing in the world to bring into play ; 
but there is the heavy mass above to be con- 
sidered. 

Although bell-ringing is rather popular just 
now, the ‘red-letter days’ of the city in connec- 
tion therewith are not so frequent as of yore. 
Weddings at most of the churches are few and 
far between; and the days of public rejoicing 
come but rarely. There are, of course, ringings 
for special occasions of various sorts—anniver- 
saries and the like. But with the departure of 
the city residential population, there is little of 
local interest—interest, that is, which calls for 
bell-ringing in connection therewith, A ringer 
usually receives four shillings for ringing; but 
several weeks may pass without his services 
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being required. The steeple-keepers at most of 
the churches are ringers. They receive their 
payment for their duties in connection with the 
steeple—perhaps twenty pounds per annum— 
besides any sums for special ringing with the 
other men. The steeple-keeper rings, of course, 
for the services of the church as part of his 
duty. But it does not follow from this that 
he is a ‘change-ringer,’ though in most cases he 
is qualified in this way also, but not often found 
in the very front rank so far as ability in ringing 
‘methods’ goes, 

The London ringers are of varying ages—one 
man now ringing is eighty-three—an exceptional 
case ; but many are of considerable age. Others 
are not out of their teens, or barely so. They 
work at their trades in the daytime and practise 
in the evening. There are postmen, masons, 
sawyers, bricklayers, shoemakers, gardeners, and, 
in fact, almost every class of worker. And one 
cannot help remarking how much better it is to 
see men spending their leisure in this way than 
simply wasting time and money in the public- 
house. Besides ringing at the church, many of 
the ringers have hand-bells, and are no mean 

erformers on them. An adept may make these 
atter a source of income, especially in the winter, 
when such ringers are in request for entertain- 
ments, This is, indeed, in many instances the 
case ; and to those possessing the necessary ability, 
there is ample opportunity, not in London only, 
but in all parts of the kingdom. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER III,—MY FELLOW-PASSENGERS. 


Ir blew a hard breeze of wind that night. Soon 
after I had left the deck they furled the mainsail 
and topgallantsail, reefed the maintopsail, and 
tied another reef in the mizzen-topsail. In fact 
it looked as if we were to have a black gale of 
wind, dead on end too, with a sure prospect then 
of bearing up for the Downs afresh. How it 
may be in these steamboat times, I will not 
pretend to say; but my experience of the old 
sailing-ship is that the first night out, let the 
weather be what it will, is on the whole about 
as wretched a time as a man at any period of 
his life has to pass through. 

Mr Colledge was sound asleep in his bunk, 
his brandy flask within convenient reach of his 
hand. It was certain enough that he had heard 
nothing of the disturbance on deck. I undressed 
and rolled into my bed, and there lay wide awake 
for a long time. The ship creaked like a cradle. 
The full dismalness of a first night out was upon 
me, and it was made weightier yet—how much 
weightier indeed !—by the recollection of the wild 
and sudden tragedy of the evening. 

I fell asleep at last, and was awakened at half- 
past seven by the steward, who wished to know 
if I wanted hot water to shave with. The 
moment I had my consciousness, I was sensible 
that a heavy sea was running. 

‘No shaving this morning, thank you,’ said I, 


‘unless I have a mind to slice the nose off my 
face.—How’s the weather, steward ?’ 

‘Blowing a buster from the south’ard, sir,’ 
he answered, talking with his lips at the venetian 
of the closed door, ‘and the ship going along 
’andsomely as a roll of smoke.’ 

Here somebody called him, and he trotted 
away. 

Mr Colledge awoke. ‘By George !’ 
claimed, ‘I’ve had a doocid long sleep.’ 

‘How d’ ye feel ?’ said I. 

‘In no humour to rise” he answered. ‘I 
suppose I can have what breakfast I’m likely to 
eat brought to me here ?” 


he ex- 


‘Bless you, yes,’ I answered. j 


‘Any news, Mr Dugdale?’ he asked, his voice 
beginning to languish as a sensation of nausea 
grew upon him with the larger awakening of 
his faculties. 

‘We ran down a French lugger last night, 
said I, ‘and drowned a lot of men. That’s all.’ 

He eyed me dully, thinking perhaps that I 
was joking, and then said : ‘ Well, there it is, you 
see, Yesterday, you were talking of the fun of 
a voyage ; and the very earliest of the humours 
is the drowning of a lot of men.’ 

‘ And women,’ said I. 

‘Poor beggars!’ he exclaimed.—‘ Will you 
hand me a bottle of Hungary water that you’ll 
find in my portmanteau ?—Much obliged to you, 
Dugdale: and will you kindly tell the steward 
as you pass through the cabin to bring me a 
~ of tea?’ 

ut a very few of us assembled at the breakfast 
table. Colonel Bannister was there, a very ramrod 
of a man, with a Bengal-tigerish expression of 
face as he glared round about him from betwixt 
his white wire-like whiskers. There were also 
present Mr Emmett, an artist, who was making 
the voyage to the East for the purpose of painting 
Indian scenery, a man with long hair curling 
down his back, a ragged beard and moustaches, 
a velvet coat, and Byronic collars, out of which 
his long thin neck forked up like the head of a 
ole through a scarecrow’s suit of clothes; Mr 
eter Hemskirk, who looked uncommonly fat, 
pale, and unfinished in his attire this morning ; 
two young Civil Service fellows—as we should 
now call their trade—named Greenhew and 
Fairthorne ; and Mr Sylvanus Johnson, a journal- 
ist, bound to Bombay or Calcutta (I cannot be 
sure of the city), to edit a newspaper—a bullet- 
headed man, with a sort of low-comedian face, 
very blue about the cheeks where he shaved, 
a nose of the shape of a woman’s thimble, and 
small keen restless black eyes, full of intelligence, 
whose suggestion in that way was not to be 
impaired or weakened by an expression in repose 
of singular self-complacency, Captain Keeling, at 
the head of the table, sat skewered up in his 
uniform frock-coat in stiff satin stock and collars, 
Mr Prance occupied the other end of the table. 
He, too, was attired in a uniform resembling the 
dress worn by the skipper. He had a pleasant 
brown sailorly face, with a floating pose of head 
upon his shoulders that made one think of a 
soap-bubble poised on top of a pipe-stem. There 
were no ladies. Once I caught a glimpse of Mrs 
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Colonel Bannisters Roman nose, and gray hair 
ornamented with a large black lace cap, titfully 
hovering for a moment or two in the wide hatch 
past the chief-officer’s chair, down which the 
steps led that went to the sleeping berths. But 
the apparition vanished with almost startling 
suddenness, as though the old lady had fallen 
or been violently pulled below. When, later on, 
I inquired after her, I learnt that she had betaken 
herself again to her bunk. 

It was a mighty uncomfortable breakfast. The 
ship was rolling violently and convulsively upon 
the short snappish Channel seas—the most insuf- 
ferable of all waters when in commotion, making 
even the seasoned salt pine for the long regular 
rhythmic heave of the blue ocean billow. The 
fiddles hindered the plates from sliding on to 
our laps; but their contents were not to be so 
easily coaxed into keeping their place ; an unusu- 
ally heavy lurch shot a large helping of liver 
and bacon on to Mr Hemskirk’s knees; and 
the ship’s surgeon, Dr Hemmeridge, came _peril- 
ously near to being badly scalded by Mr Johnson, 
the literary man, who, in reaching for a cup of 
tea, tilted the swinging tray. There was not 
much talk, and what little was said chiefly 
concerned the incident of the previous evening. 

‘Captain, cried young Mr Fairthorne in an 
effeminate voice—he was the gentleman, it seems, 
who last night had been calling upon anybody 
to smother the ayah—‘ whath to become of thothe 
poor Frenchmen ?” 

‘Sir, answered Captain Keeling in a manner 
as stiff as a marline-spike with his dislike of the 
subject, ‘I do not know.’ 

‘Frenchmen, cried Colonel Bannister in a loud 
voice, as though he were directing the manceuvres 
of a company of Sepoys, ‘are the hereditary 
enemies of our country, and it never can matter 
to a Briton what becomes of them.’ 

‘Boot, my tear sir,’ remarked Mr Hemskirk, 
‘you are a Briton, yes—and you are a Christian 
too, und der Franchman iss your broder,’ 

‘My what?’ roared the Colonel. ‘Tell ye what, 
Mr Hemskirk : it is a good job that you cannot 
pronounce our language, otherwise you might 
— sometimes, sir, to grow offensive.’ 

ynheer, who seemed to have had some pre- 
vious acquaintance with this little bombshell of 
a man, dried the grease upon his lips with a 
napkin, and cast a wink upon Mr Greenhew, 
whose face of resentment at this familiarity 
caused me to break into such an immoderate fit 
of laughter that there was nothing for it but to 
bolt from the table. 

The second mate warmly clad paced the weather 
side of the poop, sending many a weatherly glance 
to seaward, with a frequent lifting of his eyes to 
the rounded iron-hard canvas ; whilst against the 
brilliant white wake of the ship, roaring and 
boiling upwards, as it seemed, to the stoop of the 
Indiaman’s huge square counter, the figures of the 
two sailors at the big wheel stood out clear-cut 
as cameos, with the broad brass band upon the 
circle dully reflecting a space of copperish light 
in the sky over the weather mizzen-topsail yard- 
arm, and the newly polished hood of the binnacle 
gleaming as though sun-touched. A couple of 
midshipmen in peacoats and brass buttons, curly- 
headed young rogues, with the spirit of mischief 
bright in every glance they sent, patrolled the 


lee-side of the poop; and up in the mizzen top 
were two more of them, with yet another long- 
legged fellow jockeying a spur of the crosstrees, 
with his loose trousers rattling like a flag; but 
what job he was upon I could not tell. The 
planks of this deck were as white as the trunk of 
a tree newly stripped of its bark. Four hand- 
some quarter-boats swung at the davits. Along 
the rail on either hand went a row of hencoops, 
through the bars of which the heads of cocks 
and hens came and went in a winking sort of 
way, like a swift showing and withdrawing of 
red rags. On the rail, for a considerable distance, 
were stowed bundles of compressed hay, the scent 
of which was a real puzzle to the nose, coming.as 
it did through the hard sweep of the salt wind. 
The white skylights glistened through the intri- 
eacies of brass wire which shielded them. Abaft 
the wheel, on either side of it, their tompioued 
muzzles eyed blindly by the closed ports meant to 
receive them, were a couple of eighteen-pounders ; 
for in those days the Indiaman still went armed ; 
not heavily, indeed, as in the war-times of an 
earlier period, but with artillery and small-arms 
enough to enable her to dispute with some 
promise of success with the picaroon who was 
still afloat, whose malignant flag the burnished 
waters of the Antilles yet reflected, and whose 
amiable company of assassins were as often to be 
met with under the African and South American 
heights as in the Channel of the Mozambique, or 
eastward yet on the broad surface of the Indian 
Ocean. 

I crossed the deck to where Mr Cocker was 
stumping, and asked him if he could tell me 
off what part of the English coast our ship now 
| was, 

‘Drawing on to the Wight, sir, he answered 
with a sort of groping look in the little moist 
blue eyes he turned over the lee bow into the 
thickness beyond. 

‘Well, we’re blowing through it, anyway,’ 
said I, ‘I shouldn’t have allowed these heels for 


any conceivable structure born with such bows as 
the Countess Ida. What is it?’ I asked with a 
glance at the broad dazzle of yeast dancing and 
whipping and slinging off the Indiaman’s tall side 
against the hurl of the weather surge. 

‘It'll be all eight, answered the second officer: 
‘it would be ten had she worked herself loose of 

the grip of the stevedores. She wants the main- 
sail and foreto’garn’sail. These old buckets are 
/manufactured to creak, and whilst they creak, 
they hold, it is said.’ 
| His face crumpled up into a grin that made 
him look twenty years older under the thatch of 
| his sou’-wester curling to his eyebrows, with the 
broad flaps over his ears like a nightcap for his 
sea-helmet to sit a. 

‘Pray, Mr Cocker, said I, ‘was any damage 
done to the ship by the collision last night ? 

‘There wasn’t so much as a ropeyarn parted,’ 
he answered. ‘I looked to see the spritsail yard 
sprung, for it’ll have been that spar, I reckon, 
which dragged the lugger’s masts overboard by 
the shrouds of them. But it’s as sound as any- 
thing else aboard the ship.’ 

He shifted uneasily, as though to make off, 
and turning my “an I spied the captain look- 
ing into the binnacle. So, having had already 
enough of the deck, I stepped below for a smoke 
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in the cuddy recess, where I found Mr Emmett 
in a long cloak, such as mysterious assassins and 
renegade noblemen used to wear at the Coburg 
Theatre, sucking at a large curled meerschaum 
pipe, and arguing on the subject of longitude 
with a little man almost a dwarf, an honest and 
highly intelligent pismy, with the head of a 
giant supported on the legs of a boy of six, an 
amiable earnest little creature, with a trick of 
looking up wistfully into your face. His name 
was Richard Saunders; and I afterwards under- 
stood that he was proceeding to India on behalf 
of some Pharmaceutical Society, to collect infor- 
mation on and examples of Hindu and other 
medicines, drugs, charms, and so forth, 

Well, all that day it continued to blow a very 
strong wind. The ship’s plunging increased as 
the Channel opened under her bow and admitted 
something of the weight of the Atlantic in the 
run of its seas. There was a constant sharp- 
shooting of spray forward over the forecastle, and 
the wet came sobbing along the lee scuppers to 
where the cuddy front checked it under the poop 
ladder. Very few of us assembled at lunch or 
at dinner, 

During the progress of this last meal Colonel 
Bannister left the table and went below, and 
after an interval, uprose through the hatch, with 
his large distinguished-looking wife holding on 
to him. Mynheer Peter Hemskirk, on seeing 
her, cried out: ‘Ah, Meestrees Bannister, boot 
dot iss vot I call plooky !’ and Mr Johnson came 
near to breaking his neck whilst starting to his 
legs to stand as she passed. She took a chair 
next her husband, and sat grimly staring around 
her, her lips pale with the compression of them. 
She shook her head to every suggestion made by 
the steward, and then, being unable to hold out 
any longer, seized hold of her little ramrod of a 
husband and went staggering and rolling below 
with him. When he returned, he tossed down a 
glass of wine with an angry gesture and a fierce 
countenance, and looking at Hemskirk, cried 
out: ‘I’ve a great respect for my wife, sir, and 
she’s a fine woman in every sense of the word.’— 
The Dutchman nodded.—‘ But, continued the 
Colonel, clenching his fist, ‘if ever I go to sea 
with a woman again, be she wife, aunt, or grand- 
mother, may I be poisoned for a lunatic, and 
my remains committed to the deep. This is the 
fourth time I’ve sworn it—my mind is now 
resolved !’ 

Out of all this sort of thing one could get a 
laugh here and there; but on the whole it was 
desperately weary work, and continued so till we 
had blown clear of soundings. Altogether it was 
as ugly a down Channel run as any man would 
pray to be preserved from ; the atmosphere gray, 
the seas a muddy green, the howling blast chill 
as a November morn, often darkening to a squall, 
that would sweep between the masts in horizontal 
lines of rain sparkling like steel, and with spite 
enough in the lancing of them to compel the 
strongest to turn his back. Now and again a 
lady passenger would show in the cuddy; but 
though there were some twenty-eight of us in 
all, not reckoning a couple of ayahs, and a China- 
man in the garb of his country, who acted as 
nurse to one Mrs Trevor’s baby, never once in 
those days did above seven of us, barring the 
skipper and his mates, sit down to a meal. 


The thick weather lay heavily upon the 
captain’s mind, held him in fits of abstraction 
whilst at table, dismissed him after a brief sitting 
to the deck, and kept him heedful and taciturn 
whilst there. He had had one collision, and 
wanted no more ; and you would notice how that 
tragedy had served him, by observing him when 
in the cuddy to prick up his ears to the least 
unusual noise on deck, to glance at the tell-tale 
compass over his head, as though it were the sun 
which he had been patiently waiting for a chance 
to ‘shoot,’ to swallow his food with impatient 
motions to the steward to bear a hand, and to 
bolt up the cabin steps without a smile or syllable 
of whe 8 y to us for quitting the table. 

But there came a change at last. Ushant was 
then many long leagues astern, and the night 
had been dark but quiet, with a long Biscayan 
swell brimming to our starboard quarter and a 
play of sheet-lightning off the lee bow, and wind 
enough to send the Indiaman through it at some 
six knots with her royals and cross-jack furled 
and the weather clew of her mainsail up. This 
was as the picture showed when I went to bed 
at five bells—half-past ten—and on opening my 
eyes next morning I found the berth brilliant 
with sunshine, bulkhead and ceiling trembling to 
the glory rippling off the sea through the large 
round scuttle or porthole, and the action of the 
ship a stately gliding, with a slow long floating 
heave that raised no sound whatever of creak or 
straining, and that, after the long spell of tumble- 
fication, was as grateful to every sense and to all 
wearied bones as the firm unrocking surface of 
dry land. 

Mr Colledge was shaving himself. I lay eyeing 
him for a few minutes, admiring the handsome 
high-born looks of the youth, and thinking it 
was a pity that such manly beauty as his should 
lack the consecrating touch of an intellectual 
expression to parallel his physical graces. He 
saw me in the glass in which he was scraping 
himself. 

‘Good-morning, Dugdale. I feel all right again, 
dye know. I am going to eat my breakfast in 
the cuddy and then go on deck,’ 

‘Glad to hear it,’ said I, putting my legs over 
the side of the bunk. 

‘I suppose there’ll be some girls about this 
morning, said he. ‘Who the dooce are the 
passengers, I wonder? Anybody very nice aboard, 
not counting that ripping young lady with the 
black eyes ?” 

‘Nearly everybody’s been as sea-sick as you,’ 
said I; ‘and the few who have put in an appear- 
ance are males—your friend Emmett, the fat 
Dutchman, and two or three others.’ 

‘Oh, you mean Mynheer Hemskirk, the corpu- 
lent chap, whose voice sounds like that of a man 
— a rum puncheon talking through the bung- 
10le.’ 

I asked him if he could tell me anything about 
Miss Temple, the black-eyed lady, 

‘Some one told me at Gravesend,’ he answered 
—‘but I don’t know who it was—that she’s a 
daughter of Sir Conyers Temple. I think I’ve 
heard my father speak of him as a man he has 
hunted with. If he’s that Sir Conyers, he broke 
his head four years ago in a noel. eed 

‘Who accompanies the young lady to India, 
I wonder? said I. 
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‘Her aunt, I believe; but I don’t know her 
name.—But I say, though, what makes you so 
inquisitive ?” 

‘Oh, my dear Colledge,’ said I, ‘one is always 
inquisitive about one’s fellow-passengers on board 
ship. The girl came up to me on deck the other 
night when the row of the collision was in full 
swing. I see her big eyes now—black as ebony, 
yet luminous too, with the flame of a flare-tin at 
the side reflected in each magnificent orb in a spot 
of crimson which made her pale hooded face as 
mystical as a vision of the night.’ 

He turned to stare at me, and broke into a 
laugh. ‘So! you are the poet amongst the passen- 
gers, eh? as Emmett’s the painter! What’s to 


be my walk ?—Oh, there goes the first breakfast | 


bell! Heaven bless us, what a delightful thing 
it is not to feel sea-sick !’ 

We continued to gabble a bit in this fashion ; 
4 then left the berth, and a little later I followed 
1im. 

The large cuddy wore an aspect it had not 
before exhibited, The sunshine sparkled upon 
the skylights, and the interior was full of the 
blue and silver radiance of the rich and welcome 
autumn morning outside. The long table was all 
aglow with the silver and crystal furniture of the 
white damask, and through the glazed domes in 
the upper deck you could see the canvas on the 
mizzen swelling in a milky softness from yard 
to yard as the sails mounted to the height of the 
tender little royal. 

The passengers came from the deck or u 
from & wa one after another; the change in the 
weather had acted as a charm, and here now was 
the whole mob of us, one old lady excepted, with 
a glimpse to be had of the two ayahs sunning 
themselves on the quarter-deck. The skipper, 
looking a bit stale, as with too much of all- 
night-work, but smart enough in the gingerbread 
trickery of his uniform, made a little speech of 
compliments to the ladies and gentlemen from 
the head of the table. There was a courtliness 
about the old fellow that gained not a little in 
relish from a sort of deep-sea flavour in his 
manner and varying expressions of face. I liked 
the quality of the bow with which he accompanied 
his answer to any lady who addressed him. 

I sat at the bottom of the table on the port 
hand of the chief-officer, and was able to com- 
mand a pretty good view of the people that I 
was to be associated with, as I might suppose, for 
the next three or four and perhaps five months. 


There were several girls amongst us—two Miss | 


Jolliffes, three Miss Brookes, Miss Hudson, and 
four or five more. Miss Hudson was exceedingly 
pretty—hair of dark gold, and a skin delicate as 
a lily, upon which lay a kind of golden tinge 
too—oh, call it not freckles! though I daresay 
the charming effect was produced by something 
of that sort. Her eyes were large, moist, violet 
in hue, with slightly lifted eyebrows, which gave 
them an arch look. Mr Sylvanus Johnson, who 
sat next me, after staring at her a little, muttered 
in my ear in a dramatic undertone: ‘Perdita 
has expressed that girl, sir ; 
Violets dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


‘If that be her mother next to her,’ said I, 


‘fix your attention upon her, Mr Johnson, and 
Perdita’s fancy will exhale !’ 

And indeed Mrs Hudson was a very extra- 
ordinary, and I may say violent contrast to 
her daughter: a pursy lady of about fifty, with 
a heavy underlip, puffed-out cheeks of a bluish 
tint, and a wig the youthful hue of which 
defined every trace of age in her countenance, 
till one thought of her as being some’ score 
years older than she really was. 

But the interior was wonderfully humanised by 
these ladies. Their dress, the sparkle of jewels 
in their ears, on their fingers and throats, here 
and there a turban seated high on some motherly 
head—it was the age of turbans and feathers 
—the soft notes of the girls running an under- 
tone of music through the deeper voices of the 
matrons and the growling of us males grum- 
bling conversation across and up the table, 
whipped the fancy ashore, and made one think 
|of drawing-rooms and guitars and Books of 
| Beauty. 


THE GIANT SUN. 


To those unacquainted with the marvels of astro- 
nomy the above title may appear a little strange. 
For surely our sun must be considered a giant, 
‘giant in size,’ as Sir John Herschel says, ‘and 
giant in strength, but withal a benevolent giant, 
being the almoner of the Almighty, the delegated 
| dispenser to us of light and warmth, the imme- 
| diate source of all our comforts, and indeed of the 
| very possibility of our existence.’ Is there, then, 
any orb in the heavens superior to our sun, and 
| more worthy to be styled a giant ? 
| In comparing things on earth, we look upon 
| this our planet as a giant, relative to the size of 
anything terrestrial ; our highest mountains, our 
| deepest oceans, are but specks compared with the 
huge mass of the earth, Then look at Jupiter, 
the noblest of the planets, acting as a subordinate 
|sun to his system of satellites. This globe is 
hundreds of times larger than our world, and its 
mass even exceeds the combined mass of all the 
other planets. Yet vast as is the bulk of Jupiter, 
| he seems dwarfed into insignificance compared 
with the sun’s magnificent globe; a thousand 
| Jupiters would not make up the volume of the 
sun nor outweigh his mighty mass. To speak of 
any other orb as being a giant sun, would seem to 
|imply that there exists in the universe a globe 
bearing some such proportion to the sun as the 
sun does to Jupiter, or Jupiter does to our earth, 
Inconceivable as the idea of such a globe may be, 
it is, however, such a globe that I now wish to 
describe. As the late Richard Proctor said: 
‘Mighty as is the globe of the sun, there is an 
orb more than a thousand times vaster. Grand as 
is the scheme ruled by the sun, and inconceivable 
as are the forces exerted by the sun upon the orbs 
which circle round him, there is a sun which 
exerts forces many times more mighty on orbs 
which themselves probably exceed our sun in 
mass and volume. Magnificent as is the concep- 
tion that our sun with his attendant family of 
planets is sweeping through space at a rate of two 
or three hundred miles every minute, the sun of 
which I speak carries a far mightier train through 
space at a rate many times greater.’ Look towards 
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the south any clear night during the winter 
months, and you will see, low down, a star which 
will immediately arrest your attention, not only 
by its i goa brightness, but also by its constant 
change of colour, at one moment red, at another 
green, at another white. This is Sirius, the 
famous Dog-star of the ancients, the most brilliant 
star in the heavens, and the largest known orb in 
the universe. It is difficult to conceive that this 
beautiful star is a globe much larger than our 
sun ; yet it is a fact that Sirius is a sun many 
times more mighty than our own. That splendid 
star, which even in our most powerful telescopes 
2 ge as amere point of light, is in reality a 
globe emitting so enormous a quantity of light 
and heat, that were it to take the place of our 
sun, every creature on this earth would be con- 
sumed by its burning rays. 

Sirius shining with a far greater lustre than 
any other star, it was natural that astronomers 
should have regarded this as being the nearest of 
all the ‘fixed’ stars ; but recent investigation on 
the distances of the stars has shown that the 
nearest to us is Alpha Centauri, a star belonging 
to the southern latitudes, though it is probable 
that Sirius is about fourth on the list in order 
of distance. For though there are about fifteen 
or twenty stars whose distances have been conjec- 
tured, the astronomer knows that in reality all of 
them, save three or four, lie at distances tvo great 
to be measured by any instruments we have at 
present. Astronomers agree in fixing the distance 
of the nearest star at twenty-two million of 
millions of miles; and it is certain that the dis- 
tance of Sirius is more than three and less than 
six times that of Alpha Centauri, most likely 
about five times ; so that we are probably not far 
from the truth if we set the distance of Sirius at 
about a hundred million of millions of miles ! 
What a vast distance is this which separates us 
from that bright star ; words and figures of them- 
selves fail to convey to our minds any adequate 
idea of its true character. 

To take acommon example of illustrating such 
enormous distances : it is calculated that the ball 
from an Armstrong hundred-pounder quits the 
gun with a speed of about four hundred yards per 
second; now, if this velocity could be kept up, it 
would require no fewer than ten million years 
before the ball could reach Sirius! Again, take 
the swiftest form of velocity of which we have 
any knowledge, light, which travels at the rate of 
nearly two hundred thousand miles per second, 
or about twelve million miles a minute, yet the 
distance of Sirius is so vast that it takes nearly 
twenty years for its light to reach us; so that 
if Sirius was suddenly to become extinct, we 
should not be acquainted with the fact till twenty 
years hence. 

Now, the work the astronomer has to do in 
order to calculate these distances is one of the 
greatest problems he has to solve, and the manner 
of his investigation may not be out of place. By 
way of illustration, take a room having two 
windows looking in the same direction; now 
stand at one window and select a certain object, 
say a tree, and notice the position in which it 
stands in relation to its surroundings ; then look 
from the other window at the same object, and 
you will find that its surroundings have slightly 
changed; they have apparently shifted their 


position, owing to your having observed them 
from a different point of view. This is precisely 
what an astronomer does to determine the dis- 
tance of a star; the earth in her wide circuit 
round the sun is in winter on the opposite side of 
the sun to what she was in summer, and conse- 
quently the earth’s distance from the sun being 
about ninety-one million miles, we see the stars 
from two different points of view, one hundred 
and eighty millions of miles apart. But vast as is 
this base-line, any change in the position of a star 
is, with one or two exceptions, altogether inappre- 
ciable, and Sirius stands barely within the limits 
of any approximate estimation. In fact, this 
star, viewed from the two extremes of the earth’s 
orbit, shows a displacement of position equal 
to about the five-thousandth part of the moon’s 
diameter, so that it is almost impossible for astro- 
nomers to determine the distance or dimensions of 
Sirius by this means. 

Bright as the Dog-star appears to the naked 
eye, in the telescope it appears as a mere point of 
light ; and even in the largest telescopes con- 
structed, though its light is greatly increased, a 
definite disc or outline, as is seen in the planets, 
is quite undiscernible ; for if the power of a tele- 
scope was sufficient to ‘raise a disc’ on the star, 
it would be almost an impossibility to distinguish 
it, owing to its great brilliancy ; for as Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel tells us, when Sirius was about to 
enter the field of view of his forty-feet reflector, 
‘the light resembled that which announces the 
approach of sunrise ;? and when the star was in 
the field of view ‘it appeared in all the splendour 
of the rising sun, so that it was impossible to 
behold it without pain to the eye.’ 

Now, if astronomers could measure the disc of 
Sirius, they could from that determine its dis- 
tance and measure its dimensions; but as no 
outline is appreciable, they resort to comparing 
the light received from this star with that which 
we receive from the sun, and by this means they 
are able to form some conclusion as to its probable 
size. After the most careful comparison of the 
light of Sirius, the sun and other stars, astrono- 
mers agree in fixing the volume of Sirius as 
exceeding our sun nearly five thousand times, and 
his diameter as exceeding our sun’s seventeen 
times, so that the diameter of this giant orb is 
probably no less than over fourteen millions of 
miles ! 

To the philosophers and scientists of the last 
century, it must have appeared incredible that 
at any future time scientific discoveries would 
have enabled us to tell with certainty the com- 
position of the stars. Yet during the last fifty 
years the science of spectrum analysis has so far 
advanced, as to give us undeniable proof of the 
existence of certain elements in the sun and also 
in the stars, similar to those with which we are 
acquainted on earth. As Dr Huggins says: ‘We 
now need not teach our children that little 
couplet “Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I 
wonder what you are!” because we really know; 
we have in the place of wonder, knowledge.’ Of 
this method of ascertaining the composition of 
a distant body by its light, it is sufficient here 
to remark that it is due to the fact that, when a 
ray of light has by means of the spectroscope 
passed through a glass prism, it is spread out into 
a broad band comprising all the colours of the 
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rainbow. This band or spectrum is in the case 
of the sun and other similar bodies crossed by a 
number of fine dark lines, which correspond to 
the various elements present in their constitution. 
Now, if certain gases, such as hydrogen or sodium, 
be burnt and their spectra examined, lines similar 
to those in the sun’s spectrum will be found; 
and if the two are compared, the presence or 
absence of such elements in the sun may be 
inferred. By this means of spectrum analysis 
it has been found that the sun contains a large 
number of terrestrial elements, including hydrogen, 
iron, sodium, magnesium, zinc, lithium, copper, 
oxygen, and many others; of these, the first 
four mentioned have been discovered in Sirius ; 
and doubtless most of the others exist also, as the 
spectrum of this star resembles that of our sun 
in all essential respects, though it cannot be 
observed under the same favourable conditions. 
By means of the spectroscope a very wonder- 
ful discovery has been made respecting Sirius. 
Astronomers had noticed that this star was in 
rapid motion through space, as it was found that 
wi by year it was changing its position in the 
1eavens, traversing in about fifteen hundred years 
a space equal to the apparent diameter of the 
moon, at a velocity of no less than twenty miles 
per second. Of course, by actual observation the 
only motion capable of being detected would be 
that which was square to the line of sight, so 
that although Sirius appears to us to move across 
the heavens, he may really be travelling in a 
slanting direction, either towards or from us. No 
one would ever have expected to be able to tell 
whether a star was approaching to or receding 
from us, yet even this seemingly insolvable pro- 
blem has of late years been accomplished by the 
spectroscope. Dr Huggins, our greatest authority 
on this subject, having identified certain lines in 
the spectrum of Sirius as those of hydrogen, 
found on comparison that these were displaced 


in such a manner as to indicate that the star. 


was receding from us. It has been estimated 
that this recession combined with the thwart 
motion of twenty miles per second, gives as the 
actual movement of Sirius in space a speed of 
about thirty-three miles per second. 

These, then, constitute some of the chief items 
of information about Sirius at present within our 
knowledge. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that in 


of beings of such intellect and civilisation, com- 
| pared with whom we are but savages. 
Such systems as these may possibly belong toa 
_ higher order of existence, a state of things to which 
we can never attain, and a degree of perfection to 
| which we can never hope to arrive. Be this as it 


/may, we have sufficient evidence to prove that 


Sirius is a sun of the highest order of creation, and 

of all the stars of which we have any know- 
| ledge, none other more worthily deserve dis- 
| tinction than this the great Dog-star, the king 
| amongst suns. 


JULIUS VERNON: 


A STORY OF HYDE PARK, 
CHAPTER III. 


THE circumstances of the murder—for such it 
undoubtedly was—were so cruel and exceptional, 
that a thrill was sent through London when the 
newspapers were delivered on Monday morning. 
The victim was Margaret Neale, the Countess 
of Southfort’s governess ; and her body had been 
discovered by a constable, soon after dawn, at 
the bottom of the flight of steps leading down 
to the fountain from the side next Park Lane. 
On first seeing the body, he had thought, from 
| its attitude, that it was a woman sleeping there ; 
| but on descending the steps, the constable per- 
| ceived without touching her that she was dead. 
On a surgeon being quickly brought to the spot, 
he pronounced life to have been extinct for 
several hours ; and from the dew upon the dead 
woman’s clothing and certain other appearances, 
the body must have lain there all night. 

The authorities had had all Sunday to prosecute 
inquiries before the murder became public in 
the next morning’s papers; but as far as could 
be gathered, they had not found much light. 
First of all, the identity of the victim in itself 
| made it difficult to get at a clue. She had gone 
back to Lady Southfort’s house in Grosvenor 
| Square after singing at the concert, and had 
certainly not left the house up to the hour of 
| dinner (half-past eight). At what hour she went 
out, nobody could say; but it must have been 
| during dinner, because, when sent for by Lady 


an orb well worthy to be titled ‘the giant sun,’ for 


common with other suns he has his system of | Southfort after dinner to come to the drawing- 
planets circling round him after the manner of | room, to the general surprise she was nowhere 
our own sun; and what a system! Vast as ours | to be found. But a constable who was on duty 
appears, it is dwarfed into insignificance compared in Park Lane had seen a lady of the same height 
with a system whose ruling orb is five thousand and similarly dressed hurriedly cross the road 
times larger than that which does duty for us. | from Mount Street and enter the small gate of 
There seems also no reason to doubt that these | the Park at a quarter past nine ; he noticed that 
lanets are intended to be the abode of life: | she went straight across the road towards the 
it may be that at the present moment none of fountain. At ten o'clock the gate referred to 
them present any signs of life; but I think | was always closed for the night. 

we may safely infer without improbability, that | There was little doubt that this was Miss 
each one of those worlds has a destined period in 


| Neale ; but the identification did not go far. 
its development during which, life, similar to that | She had never been known to leave the house 
which now 


urpose and 
existence. What a world such an one would be, 
in size perhaps not inferior to that of our sun, 


revails on our planet, would be in | before, except for some well-known 


at a usual hour; and the fact of her stealing 


| out—as she must have done—added to the 


himself a million times larger than our earth; and | mystery. All her papers and effects were exam- 
it may be that as this Sirian world is so vastly |ined; but nothing was discovered to suggest 
superior to ours in size, its inhabitants would be} an explanation of her conduct. She was not 
on a scale in proportion to its dimensions, a race | believed to have any acquaintance in London, 
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and was shy and retiring in disposition. To 
Lady Southfort, who knew the governess so well, 
it was incredible that she should have been in 
Hyde Park after dark—incredible and incom- 
prehensible, the lady declared; until she saw 
with her own eyes the lifeless proof of it. 

So much the newspaper reports, in substance, 
contained on Monday morning. During the 
course of the day many people applied for 
admission to view the body. To some it was 
allowed, and to Frank Holmes among others. 
As he stood, silent, gazing on the white placid 
face of the murdered girl, Mr Clayton the banker 
came beside him. They were both listening 
again, in fancy, to the notes which had moved 
them so singularly a few hours before the hand 
of a swift and cruel death silenced her sweet 
throat for ever. 

‘It is awful, Holmes, said the banker in a 
whisper. ‘Only think of her, on Saturday after- 
noon—and—look at her breast’ ——— They turned 
away, and left the place. On the street, Mr 
Clayton stopped, and laying his hand heavily 
on the younger man’s shoulder, exclaimed : 
‘Frank, if the murderer is not caught within 
the next twenty-four hours, I will offer two 
thousand pounds reward over my own name 
for his arrest !’ 

Holmes listened without comment. The banker 
was powerfully excited; but the other, more 
experienced, though not less moved, had his 
faculties cool and under control. He was pro- 
foundly interested in this tragedy, not alone on 
account of the character of the poor victim, but 
by reason of the dark cloud of mystery which 
enveloped the deed. He knew privately that 
the police—for the present—were literally at 
fault. Miss Neale’s manner of life had been so 
simple and regular and retired, and her character 
in Lady Southfort’s house—outside of which she 
was not known—so gentle and winning, that 
even imagination was at a loss to suggest a 
motive for her death. It seemed possible to be 
accounted for only as a mistake in the dark ; 
but nobody in Lady Southfort’s house or out 
of it could throw the faintest light upon the 
unprecedented act of the governess privately 
leaving the house and at such an hour. 

The ever enterprising and eager evening papers 
failed to add one iota to the information already 
made public. This was to many a disheartening 
sign; and the inquest, to take place the next 
day, was awaited with anxious interest. 

he brevity of the proceedings in the coroner's 
court was significant of dearth of information. 
Only two witnesses, or at most three, demanded 
special attention. The first was the police con- 
stable who had made the discovery; he was 
pare near the fountain at half-past three on 

unday morning when he saw the body of a 
well-dressed young woman lying at the bottom 
of the steps. At first, he thought she was asleep ; 
but on drawing near, he saw that she was dead 
—murdered by a wound in the breast. Except 
some blood upon the stones where she lay, no 
marks were visible. A surgeon was brought ; 
and a close and extensive examination of the 
vicinity made, but without result. 

The doctor who made the post-mortem examin- 
ation deposed that a sharp instrument (a knife or 
dagger) had penetrated the heart, and that death 


must have been instantaneous ; the face retained 
the calm expression of sleep. 

The Countess of Southfort, who was several 
times deeply affected in the course of her evi- 
dence, made some interesting statements. Ques- 
tioned as to the history of the deceased, she said 
that Miss Neale was the only child of a clergy- 
man, now dead, and had been in her family as 
governess for four years. Lady Southfort knew 
nothing of the girl’s relatives—she had no near 
relations, and had never corresponded with any. 
As far as she, Lady Southfort, Siow Miss Neale 
had had no acquaintance outside her own doors. 
She had habitually avoided strangers, and had 
been very remarkable in that respect. 

Then the following passed : 

‘Was it from constitutional shyness that she 
avoided strangers ?’ 

‘Yes, to a great extent. 
shy.’ 

‘She sang at a concert on the day of her 
death ?” 

‘It was a private concert, and I had to use con- 
siderable persuasion before I could induce her to 
sing,’ 

‘Was she in the practice of singing in your 
own drawing-room for your guests ?’ 

‘No; I never asked her to do so, except when 
the guests were special friends whom she was 
well acquainted with.’ 

‘I infer from a previous answer, said the 
examining solicitor, ‘that there was something 
else besides constitutional shyness which caused 
the deceased to shrink from notice. Was that 
the case—to your Ladyship’s knowledge ?” 

Lady Southfort hesitated, and the silence of 
deepening interest made her hesitation seem more 
significant. ‘There was something,’ she said at 
length, in a low and distinct voice, ‘known only 
to myself, and involving a painful secret of Miss 
Neale’s life. Ido not see how it bears upon the 
case at all—and I would fain preserve the poor 
girl’s secret still.’ There was a minute’s silence. 
‘It was nothing to be ashamed of,’ the Countess 
added, ‘or it would not have been Miss 
Neale’s.’ 

‘We have no doubt as to that,’ observed the 
coroner ; ‘and every person in court sympathises 
with your Ladyship. But we cannot pass the 
point over. If you would make known to me, 

rivately, the character of the secret in question, 

would decide whether or not it should be dis- 
closed in evidence.’ 

Lady Southfort inclined her head ; and amid 
deep silence, wrote a few words ona leaf of a 
memorandum book, tore the leaf out and passed 
it, folded, to the coroner. 

He read it with attention, and pausing a 
moment, said: ‘I thank your Ladyship. After 
reading what you have been good enough to com- 
municate to me, I much regret to say that the 
information may have a very important bearing 
upon Margaret Neale’s death.’ 

The solicitor then continued his examination. 
‘Pray, what was the secret, Lady Southfort ?’ 

‘Miss Neale was married.’ 

‘To whom ? 

‘I do not know. Her husband married her, 
over five years ago, under the name of Vernon— 
Julius Vernon, But it was an assumed name.’ 

‘Where were they married ?’ 


Miss Neale was very 
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‘At a Registry Office. (Giving the address.) 
‘I inspected the register myself, when she told 
me of it.’ 

‘ How do you know that Julius Vernon was an 
assumed name ?’ 

‘After their marriage her husband entered the 
army. Ido not know which branch of the ser- 
vice ; but there was no officer of that name in the 
Army List.’ 

‘Did the wife not know the branch of the ser- 
vice to which her husband belonged ?’ 

*No; she had no idea) He went abroad soon 
after obtaining his commission, and she never saw 
him again.’ 

‘Do you mean, deserted her ?’ 

‘She never regarded it so. He was poor, and 
unable to maintain her until he got promotion. 
She was willing to maintain herself until then. 
It was her hope that five years’ foreign service 
would be sufficient to enable him to come back to 
her. Meanwhile, she was very sensitive of obser- 
vation, and secluded herself as much as_pos- 
sible.’ 

Pressed further on the point, Lady Southfort 
admitted that she believed the wife to have been 
deserted. The man never wrote a line to her 
after leaving England, or sent her any evidence 
of being alive and remembering her. Whether 
any fear of desertion had crept into the wife’s 
breast, Lady Southfort could not say ; she was 
bravely holding on to the hope of the five years, 
notwithstanding his silence and neglect. <Askeil 
if she had noticed any alteration in Margaret 
Neale’s manner of late, she answered in the nega- 
tive ; she had been a little flustered after the 
applause she won at the concert, but that had 
passed away in an hour. 

‘Now, Lady Southfort, kindly think before 
you answer. Can you remember anything which 
would throw light upon her leaving your house 
that evening ?’ 

‘No; nothing whatever. I have been con- 
stantly thinking upon it since. It was the only 
time she had ever done such an act, and I could 
hardly eredit it, until there was no room for 
doubt. She always breakfasted with me; the 
letters were distributed at the table ; Miss Neale 
had not received a letter for weeks except one, 
which was from a music-seller. She never 
appeared to expect a letter, and always tovk a 
morning paper to look through? 

‘Do you know if her husband is still living, or 
where he is?’ 

‘I have not the slightest idea.’ 

This concluded Lady Southfort’s evidence. It 
was deeply interesting, in the dearth of other 
information ; but did it lead any one to a clue to 
the secret of the girl’s death? Nobody could 
believe so. However, it gave the police some- 
thing to work upon, and anything was better than 
nothing, though it was not easy to form a theory 
from the melancholy revelation made by Lady 
Southfort. There was still a strong prevalence of 
opinion that Miss Neale had been murdered by 
mistake, 

Following the 
ing in every Lon 


— of the inquest next morn- 


on newspaper was the offer, 


printed in large type, of a reward of Two Thou- | 


sand Pounds, by Mr Clayton, the banker, for 
information leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the murderer. Before evening, the sum was 


increased to more than Five Thousand Pounds by 
the subscription of others. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that, although 
the most careful and exhaustive search was made 
both in town and country, no photograph, no 
letter, no trace whatever of the dead woman’s 
husband was discovered—save the record of the 
marriage of Margaret Neale, spinster, and Julius 
Vernon, bachelor, at the Registry Office. The 
registrar before whom the marriage took place was 
dead. There was only one noticeable point about 
the record—the signature of Julius Vernon was 
much sprawled, as though it had been written with 
a bad quill, or there had been a hair in the point 
of the pen. The date of the husband’s departure 
from England it was difficult to fix with any pre- 
cision. Miss Neale had been four years in Lady 
Southfort’s service, so that she had been a year 
married when she became governess to that lady’s 
children. A detective officer had an interview 
with the Countess for the purpose of obtaining 
further and more definite information than the 
coroner’s inquiry had elicited. When Miss Neale 
entered her service, Lady Southfort knew nothing 
of her marriage. It was long afterwards—the 
Countess conld not say exactly how long, but 
thought it was about two years afterwards—when 
the governess made the confession to her. What 
was still more regrettable—from a policeman’s 
point of view, at least—was that her Ladyship— 


who was always a much preoccupied leader of , 


town and country society—could not remember 
whether the governess’s husband had already gone 
abroad at the time of the confession, or went 
abroad after that date. Lady Southfort, on retlec- 
tion, was inclined to the latter supposition, 
founding her opinion upon the recollection that 
it was only within the last two years that Miss 
Neale’s avoidance of society had become so notice- 
able. All this was very perplexing and unsatis- 
factory. If the identity of the husband could be 
established, the police would be better able to see 
exactly where they were. 

As usual, some arrests were made on sus- 
picion, which for a week or ten days kept the 
public excitement going. Then, from dearth of 
fresh incidents and the supply of new topics of 
daily interest, the murder began to pass out of 
the public mind; but not out of the thoughts 
of those more immediately interested in the 
deceased governess Frank Holmes had it con- 
stantly in his mind, for more than one reason, 
While the public dropped the tragedy with the 
unsatisfactory conclusion—where there was a con- 
clusion at all—that Miss Neale was the victim 
of a blow meant for some one else, he, more 
experienced in such imatters, formed no such 
opinion. We cannot say that as yet he~had 
sufficient grounds for any opinion ; but in con- 
nection with the tragedy he was somewhat puzzled 
by the interest felt by Mr Clayton, one of the 
most practical and unemotional of men, Almost 
every day bronght him an inquiry from that 
gentleman as to whether anything had been dis- 
covered yet. One morning there lay among 
other letters on his breakfast table one in Mr 
Clayton’s handwriting. Conjecturing its con- 
tents, Holmes left it unopened while he glanced 
through the morning papers. For two or three 
days past there had been hardly an allusion to 
the murder in Hyde Park, which a week ago 
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had been in every one’s thoughts; therefore, he 
received a surprise this morning to read, under 
a prominent heading, that the police were now 
very probably on the track of the murderer, and 
that within the next twenty-four hours it was 
expected they would have him in custody. 


IN A REGIMENTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. 


As its name indicates, the orderly-room of a 
regiment is the centre from which the com- 
manding officer and his chief working subor- 
dinate the adjutant promulgate ‘orders’ or in- 
structions of all kinds. In a word, it may be 
accurately described as the ‘office’ of a corps. 
Here the regimental books are kept, and a 
variety of correspondence is transacted. Would- 
be recruits are from time to time ushered in, 
with—to the eye of the ‘trained soldier’—some- 
times a very diverting awkwardness of gait and 
manner, to be ‘finally approved’ by the colonel ; 
while a few minutes later, perhaps, one or more 
men may be marched before that potentate to 
be ‘discharged’ on the completion of their period 
of service. Delinquents, too, are here dealt 
with, or, in barrack-room parlance, ‘ weighed off ;’ 
and it is probably superfluous to note that by 
such soldiers the orderly-room is by no means 
regarded as a very attractive quarter. 

In the newer barracks there has been some 
attempt to introduce into orderly-rooms a more 
luxurious style of furnishing than was previously 
considered necessary. One of the chief steps in 
this direction is the laying of floors with linoleum 
or matting by way of a carpet, a circumstance 
which may be of interest to etymologists, as these 
inquirers have long disputed over the origin of 
the saying, ‘To be on the carpet,’ or being 
‘carpeted.’ This term, however, has been in 
use probably from time immemorial among 
soldiers to describe an involuntary visit to the 
orderly-room, and the ‘carpeting’ of the floor 
has rendered it somewhat more applicable than 
of yore. 

But the typical apartment of the variety in 
question presents a rather bare and unadorned 
appearance. Nearly in the middle stands an 
ordinary barrack table covered with a green 
cloth. On this, among other things, lies a written 
paper headed ‘Scale,’ to which we will refer 
later on. At one side of the room is another 
table, covered, not with green baize, but with 
books and writing materials, as well as by the 
innumerable ink-stains left on the wood by a 
long succession of orderly-room clerks. Three 
or four chairs, of the plain design commonly 
seen in the kitchens of the outer world, stand 
beside each of these tables, of which latter the 
central one with the green cloth is the position 
whence the commanding officer issues his decrees. 
The remaining contents of the room do not 
perhaps call for much notice. They consist of 
shelves whereon are piled books of ledger-like 
appearance; and the bareness of the walls is 
in some degree relieved by lists of names, in- 
scribed in a neat style of caligraphy, which hang 


here and there. One of these lists is entitled 
‘Sergeants by seniority, another ‘Corporals by 
seniority,’ and so on, A row of pegs, not in 
themselves very remarkable, runs along a portion 
of one wall. A civilian, however, on casually 
glancing round the place might occasionally 
have his attention attracted to the pegs on seeing 
suspended from one of them the belt and ‘si<e- 
arms’ of a sergeant; it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that he might even notice 
an officer’s sword monopolising one of these 
commonplace-looking pins. The sergeant, or 
officer, on being placed under arrest is disarmed ; 
and the weapon which is symbolical of his rank 
as a combatant is hung up in the orderly-room ; 
hence the military idiom, ‘To be on the peg.’ 

The orderly-room clerk, who can usually be 
found at the side-table, is a sergeant who requires 
to be a very accomplished caligraphist ; and he 
must be able to ‘frame’ properly the official 
letters which he afterwards places before the 
colonel for signature, He is allowed an assistant, 
a young corporal who has displayed the neces- 
sary qualifications, and who is employed on the 
less momentous kinds of work. The corporal, 
from much practice, is an adept at the inscrip- 
tion of ‘order-boards’ for guardrooms and sentry- 
boxes: he knows precisely where to use black 
ink and where red, and this is an accomplish- 
ment not to be acquired in a day. A stranger, 
on looking over the corporal’s shoulder, might 
be amused to see him write in red ink on the 
top of a completed list of orders, ‘To be hung 
up in a dry place and kept clean ;’ for damp is 
very injurious to order-boards; and it is quite 
common to hear a sentinel, on the point of being 
‘relieved,’ report to his successor that the article 
in question is ‘defaced.’ Both the orderly-room 
clerk and his assistant are ‘struck-off’ duty ; 
they attend no parades, and do no ‘duty,’ such 
as guards, pickets, or the like. But they are 
very fully occupied; and at certain stations, 
notably at the Tower of London, the corporal 
will find plenty of ‘defaced’ boards of orders 
awaiting renewal. 

In the early morning, the orderly-room is 

ut in a state of tidiness, the fire lit, and the 
ink-bottles carefully filled by the commanding 
ofticer’s orderly, who, though rejoicing in a some- 
what high-sounding title, is merely a private 
soldier acting as a messenger. Before long, the 
clerk arrives. He at once proceeds to open the 
communications which have -arrived by post, 
and having pernsed them, places the papers in 
a neat pile on the table with the green cloth. 
Then he inspects the long quill pens which 
the colonel and adjutant use, and consigns those 
which have become unfit for further service to 
the waste-paper basket. Afterwards the sergeant 
begins to make out railway warrants, the ‘state’ 
of the regiment which is to be despatched to the 
Horse Guards, or perhaps a ‘requisition for 
stationery,’ which no doubt includes a demand 
for some bundles of quills; and with these 
matters he is helped by the corporal, who has 
meanwhile appeared. 

In the course of an hour or two the sound 
of drums announces the return of the battalion 
from morning drill. Very soon the colonel 
arrives, accompanied by the adjutant, and closely 
followed by the sergeant-major. The officers 
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take seats at the table, and look over the corre- 
spondence; while the sergeant-major stands a 
little to one side and assumes what may be 
described as an expectant demeanour. After a 
little delay, the colonel waves his hand—a ges- 
ture which puts the warrant-officer in motion 
towards the door, where he calls out, in tones 
of extraordinary power, ‘Sound orders!’ A 
bugler who has been hovering about in the 
vicinity quickly executes this mandate ; and in a 
short space of time a considerable number of non- 
commissioned officers and men assemble in front 
of the orderly-room, where they are arranged by 
companies by the orderly sergeants. 

The sergeant-major receives from each company 
a number of printed forms, filled up in certain 

arts by handwriting, and, returning to the room, 
- places these in a heap before the adjutant. 
Known as ‘ passes,’ the forms are applications for 
leave ; and the adjutant proceeds to append his 
signature to each of them, not with a quill, but 
by means of a stamp, which very greatly expe- 
dites the process. Meantime the ‘major,’ as he is 
familiarly termed, again withdraws, and shouts, 
in the stentorian tone peculiar to his rank, ‘March 
in!’ The various soldiers who have to appear 
before the commanding officer are now brought 
up in succession. For example, several men have 
been an hour or two ‘absent.’ The colonel 
glances at the ‘scale’ and awards the amount of 
extra drill which each case deserves according to 
its gravity. Then a sergeant is marched in: he 
has perhaps been guilty of some neglect of duty 
‘while in the execution of his office ;’? but merely 
gets a gentle reproof from the colonel; and as he 
retires, his sword, which has been hanging on a 
peg near by, is handed to him by the sergeant- 
major. Next comes a corporal, who is alluded to 
in flattering language by the adjutant. He is 
there and then promoted to the rank of sergeant, 
vice the man who follows, a sergeant to be ‘dis- 
charged.’ When the latter appears, the adjutant 
turns to the clerk and inquires if the ‘ parchment’ 
is ready, meaning the certificate of discharge, 
which is always made out on that kind of 
material. 

‘Orders’ at length are completed ; the officers 
leave the apartment; and the clerks, who have 
been in a somewhat highly-strung condition 
during the past hour, slightly relax the assiduity 
with which they have been wielding their pens. 
The sergeant-major, too, casts off the more rigid 
part of his professional air and relieves himself 
of his belt and sword; then he takes down from 
a shelf the ‘detail-book, in which he makes out 
the roll of non-commissioned officers for duty on 
the morrow. At the same time the senior clerk 
is copying into the ‘order-book’ the instructions 
which have been given him by the adjutant ; and, 
among a variety of matter, here appears the pro- 
motion of the corporal whom we saw marched 
into the orderly-room. 

Towards the evening the sergeant-major can 
be heard hailing the bugler once more. ‘Orders’ 
having been sounded, all the orderly sergeants 
and corporals assemble in the room and take 
down from the sergeant-major’s dictation the 
mandates of the day, beginning with the ‘parole,’ 
generally the name of a town. This occupies 
some little time, as a few of the corporals in 
particular are not very expert penmen, and, 


moreover, sometimes take diverting liberties with 
the spelling of the Queen’s English. But when 
all have finished writing, the sergeant-major closes 
his book with a bang, and as he puts on his 
forage-cap calls out, ‘ Dismiss !’ 


FUGITIVE FACTS FROM NORMANDY. 


IF an untravelled Briton possessing the smallest 
powers of observation were suddenly dropped 
into a French street, say the Rue Jeanne d’Arc 
in Rouen, at four o’clock on a summer morning 
before the town was awake, he would instantly 
recognise that he was not in England, and at 
the same time be utterly unable to explain how 
he knew it. Apart from the nomenclature on 
the shop-fronts, there is a ‘je ne sais quoi’ about 
the general aspect of the houses that is essentially 
foreign and beyond the power of words to define. 
We have never been able to decide wherein the 
difference lies; and as familiarity blunts one’s 
perceptive powers, we are less able to do it now 
than when we came here a month ago. We 
therefore present the puzzle in its unanswered 
entirety for somebody else to cope with and 
solve, if he can. 

The first thing that arrests the stranger’s atten- 
tion in a Norman street is the peculiarity common 
to drivers of all vehicles; On the morning of 
our arrival we were awakened at ten o’clock by 
what sounded like a fierce duel with revolvers 
just outside the hotel door, ‘An adventure 
already !’ we exclaimed, and sprang out of bed 
and rushed to the window, picturing a sanguinary 
conflict between bloodthirsty Frenchmen on the 
pavement. The reality was disappointing: a 
traveller had arrived in a cab, and the driver 
was cracking his whip in what we have since 
discovered to be the orthodox fashion, to call 
the attention of the hotel concierge. The pro- 
ficiency and perseverance displayed by cabmen 
and carters in whip-cracking are remarkable ; 
they have made a fine art of this innocent pas- 
time. At one time we imagined that the instru- 
ment which emitted such pistol-shots must be 
a masterpiece of its kind, and made an early 
opportunity of examining one. We found that 
the Norman jehu constructed his plaything out 
of an old billiard cue, five feet of frayed clothes- 
line, and a piece of string ; whereat we marvelled 
greatly, and became lost in admiration of the 
skill evinced in its manipulation. We have 
called the Norman’s whip a plaything; s0 it is. 
When a horse falls down, or commits any other 
equine misdemeanour, his owner does not beat 
him, as that would spoil the whip. No; he 
lavishes upon his erring slave a torrent of oppro- 
brious epithets, and sits down to wait till the 
animal feels inclined to get up, or until a sergent 
de ville hints that it would be advisable to remove 
the obstruction to traffic. Then he puts the whip 
carefully aside, uses more drastic language, and 
kicks the horse, Such severe measures are not 
often resorted to, however, for your Norman 
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carter is a kind-hearted man; and if his horse 
happens to lie down in an unfrequented road, 
he permits him to remain in a prostrate posi- 
tion till the animal wants to go home himself. 
This, however, by the way. 

It is when the team, numbering from one 
to five, is in full career, jangling its bells and 
shaking proudly the blue door-mats that adorn 
its harness, that the whip comes into liveliest 
play. Then the carter is in his element; he 
ties red and blue rags to the handle, making 
it a thing of unrivalled beauty, and rides along 
fulminating cracks that fill his simple soul with 
a deep ineffable joy. A very sceptre is this whip 
to the man who wields it, and without it he 
is disconsolate indeed. Disconsolate! He is no 
longer a voiturier; he has lost his caste. We 
have seen men in various depths of despair from 
time to time—men who had ruined themselves 
on the turf in a single day—men whose lives 
had just been blighted for ever by her final ‘No’ 
—and men chasing their best hats along Princes 
Street through a sea of mud. But we never 
fully grasped the magnitude of possible human 
misery until last Wednesday. We were taking 
a walk on the Bon Secours road, and about five 
miles from Rouen came upon a burly individual 
in a blouse, sitting under the hedge in an attitude 
that betokened the profoundest woe. Drawn up 
near him on the sendalde was a cumbrous country 
wain with three horses, the latter standing 

atiently in the sun fighting the persistent flies. 
Ve do not know much French ; but seeing that 
the face of the burly man was haggard and pale, 
we stopped and asked him if he was ill. He 
thanked us in broken tones, but said he was 
not ill. He groaned heavily. We inquired if he 
had, then, a pain. No; he had not a pain; but 
even as he spoke, he groaned a groan that seemed 
to come from his boots. He was obviously getting 
worse ; so we drew nearer and begged him to 
say what afflicted him; why he thus sat here, 
so désolé, so triste. Then he fixed his sad eyes 
on ours, and confided to us the sorrow that 
ate his soul. He could not drive all the way 
to Rouen those three fine horses, for from his 
whip the lash had departed! He paused when 
he had said this ; but seeing the sympathy which 
we had not French words to express, continued, 
He was not able to conceive, he said, where the 
lash had taken itself; he had searched, parbleu ! 
he had searched the road and the grass and 
the ditches and the hedges and the cornfields 
beyond; but he could not recover the lash— 
could not recover it! And as his own words 
brought home to him the terrible reality of his 
loss, his voice trembled, and he brushed a tear 
from his cheek with the back of his hand. 

We were deeply moved; but happily, most 


pain. We turned out our pockets, and dis- 
covered a small piece of string, diffidently asking 
if it was of any use. The violence of his joy 
and gratitude alarmed us, and for a moment 
we dreaded his relapse into hysterics; but he 
grew calm ere long, and at our-request proceeded 
to mend his whip. The operation was important 
enough to demand his full attention, and as the 
flood of grateful but incomprehensible Norman- 


happily, it lay in our power to alleviate his | 


French subsided, we ay 0 ype to steul away. 
The movement brought forth another torrent of 
heartfelt thanks ; and when we bade him adieu, 
he seized both our hands and wanted to kiss 
us; but that we could not permit. We firmly 
believe that that fragment of string saved a 
fellow-creature from suicide. 

Among other municipal regulations in Rouen, 
there is a stringent bylaw which threatens beggars 
with awful penalties and pains. Frightful things 
ought to happen to men who beg in the streets ; 
but they don’t. At every corner is stationed 
a man more or less anatomically incomplete who 
sits hat in hand soliciting charity from the 
passers-by. Every church of note is furnished 
with an old blind man, who sits on a stool at 
the door, rattling a sou in a pint mug with one 
hand and holding his beads in the other. Some- 
times he tells a few beads, mutters an Ave or 
a Pater by way of a change; but the mug is 
always handy, and never empty, though, as a 
matter of policy, he never rattles more than one 
coin in it at a time. The pavements and public 
gardens swarm with ragged boys, who appear 
to emulate Indian fakirs in seeking through dirt 
the path to Paradise. But one and all make a 
good livelihood. We gave our pity for them 

ecuniary shape occasionally, until a wooden- 
egged man taught us a lesson. 

We had been out for a long walk one day, 
and were hurrying home to escape the rain. 
We reached the Boulevard where the trams run, 
and walked on slowly, intending to take a car 
home. It was raining heavily when we passed 
the beggar with the wooden legs, and, reflect- 
ing how wet the poor creature was getting, met 
his petition for alms with a ten-centime piece 
and went on. A few moments later the car 
passed, and we jumped in. French cars are 
divided into first and second class, and being 
of necessity economical, we went in the latter. 
That compartment was crowded ; but there were 
only two people on the luxurious cushions of 
the first class. One was our begging acquaint- 
ance ; he recognised us with a kindly but patron- 
ising bow, and resumed the perusal of his even- 
ing paper! Of course it might have been that 
the conductor gave him a seat there out of 
regard for his inability to stand, and it is more 
than possible that some one’s charity took the 
form of a copy of La Presse which he had read 
and done with, We say that may be; but 
nevertheless, since that day we have resolutely 
closed our ears and pockets to all begging 
appeals, 

‘ew of this population of beggars make any 
pretence of doing or selling anything; we must 
(lo them the justice to say that they are for the 
most part transparently honest in their idleness ; 
though even as we write this there rises to 
our mind’s eye the picture of an aged lady who 
sits at the top of the Rue Jeanne d’Arc trying 
to sell a match-box. She has offered us that 
match-box regularly every day for the past six 
weeks, and now we look forward to seeing it 
as we do an old friend, we know it so well. 
We wonder if she would part with it? We should 
like to buy it as a curiosity, and shall try to 
make ourselves master of it before we go away. 
How surprised she will be when we ask the 
price ! 
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There is one little matter we want to say a 
word about ; but we approach it with diffidence, 
as people are apt to look askance at a man who 
admits that he takes any interest in affairs con- 
nected with drinking. We use ‘drinking’ in 
its most literal sense of assuaging thirst, for in 
Normandy our ‘national sin’ is comparatively 
unknown. We do not wish to qualify the praise 
that is due to national sobriety, and if it had not 
been for a certain statement made by M. Max 
O’Rell in Friend Macdonald; we might have passed 
the subject by unnoticed. M. O’Rell, speaking of 
whisky as the national drink of Scotland, couples 
it with the Irish spirit, and says, ‘both are hor- 
rible’ They may be. Whisky is an acquired 
taste, and one we are all ready to admit best left 
unacquired. But the process of acquiring a taste 
for the French national drink, vin ordinaire, is so 
laborious and the results so unprofitable, that we 
feel quite justified in stigmatising it as worse than 
horrible. It has nothing to recommend it; it is 
sour, and doesn’t satisfy one’s thirst ; its only good 

oint is that the lightest-headed man could drown 
Dinneelf in it before he got intoxicated. If the 
Gaul wanted an equivalent to whisky, we do 
not doubt he could supply himself; but he does 
not, so let us give credit where credit is due. 
Still, here in Normandy at the height of summer, 
the pampered British throat does crave at times 
for something wet that is not nasty. When first 
we came, the luxuries promised on the hotel wine- 
card deceived us; and one afternoon we set out 
for a twelve-mile walk, bent on seeing the country 
and getting up a splendid thirst. We did our 
twelve miles in three hours, and came back with a 
thirst which in India we would not have taken 
ten rupees for. During the last half-mile, we 
earnestly weighed the question, What shall we 
drink? The beer, the vin ordinaire, and the 
whisky were all bad, and we put a black mark 
against them. We were very hot when we got 
in, and the waiter, who is a thoughtful man, 
remarked it. He said: ‘Monsieur would enjoy 
doubtless some cidre glacé’ It sounded promising, 
and we said we should. A stranger who saw 
the bottle set before us told us not to ‘’ave that 
stuff—it was ’orrid ;’ but advice without ‘hs’ had 
no weight with us, and we ignored it. We drank 
a glass of the cider straight off, for it dimmed 


way. Then we dropped the glass and made a 
dash for the water-jug: when it was empty, we 
could breathe again; but it was hours before we 
got rid of the taste of flat sweet beer and sand, 
which appear to be the ingredients of Norman 
cider, 

It is a waste of time to cultivate a thirst in this 
country unless, like the ‘ Marchioness,’ one has the 
power of ‘making-believe very much.’ Personally, 
we should much prefer that historic small servant's 
orange-peel and water to cider and vin ordinaire. 
They make far more of the latter beverage than 
they can drink in France, and turn the surplus to 
various useful purposes for which it is more or 
less adapted, notably vinegar and ink. We are 
not romancing, we assure you. It makes very 
tolerable vinegar, but the most shockingly bad 
ink ; it clots in the bottle, and dries in lumps 
on the pen, as if determined not to be degraded 
from its first intended sphere. We don’t know 
whether they ever reconvert ink into wine; we 


| tion by any means ; that aquatic reptile may be a 
the tumbler, and fizzled, in a wickedly deceptive | 


have no information on this point, but we think 
it not unlikely, after tasting several different 
brands, 

The Frenchman of the labouring class is at 
heart a sportsman, and in default of any other 
means of gratifying his taste, endeavours to satisfy 
it by fishing. Take a stroll any fine evening 
along the quays that confine the Seine at Rouen, 
and you will find scores of patient men dangling 
their legs over the water, watching with pensive 
interest their red quill floats. The humble 
follower of le sport does not embarrass himself with 
elaborate tackle—indeed, his engine of would-be 
destruction is simplicity itself. A long slender 
stick, a few yards of string, the float aforesaid, 
and a hook baited with a fragment of toast, com- 
plete his outfit. We noticed one evening an 
angler going down to the quay with a sack neatly 
folded over his arm, and in our ignoranceé~sup- 
posed that it was destined to convey home the 
finny spoil ; but we were wrong; our deductions 
very often are, we find. The angler had a preju- 
dice against hard stones, and wanted the sack to 
sit upon. And indeed, after spending many 
evenings watching the fishermen, while smoking 
our pipe, we are regretfully compelled to record 
that a very small sack would contain the entire 
catch made in a week on all the quays in Rouen. 
We admire patience, are fond of fishing, and 
should be glad to see better success attend the 
assiduous angling we witnessed every night. 
Where the fault lies we cannot determine ; per- 
haps the fishes of the Seine are not addicted to 
such luxuries as toast. It is quite within reason 
to suppose that the Norman’s occasional practice 
of beguiling le sport with song has a deterrent 
effect. Looking at the waters of the river itself, 
one might doubt whether a fish having regard for 
personal cleanliness would reside in such a stream, 
it is so wofully dirty. 

We do not know whence the supply is brought, 
but our fish-market is always bountifully stocked 
with eels. The most prominent feature upon 
every stall is a large shallow tub, into which a 
thin trickle of water 1s kept running from a tap, 
and wherein a slithing, squirming, wallowing mass 
of live eels awaits the destroying hand of the fish- 
woman. Selling eels is not a sedentary occupa- 


peaceful creature in his free state ; but in captivity 
he is the most restless and quarrelsome of created 
beings, and when he is not crawling out of the 
tub himself, he is sure to be busily engaged in 
evicting a neighbour. The natural consequence is 
that the pavement of our fish-market is the scene 
of an interminable eel-hunt ; and everybody who 
has caught, or tried to catch and retain, a wild eel 
can easily picture the result. You can’t stand 
still for three minutes near a fish-stall without 
finding one of the slippery escaped prisoners coil- 
ing under and round your boot, apparently seek- 
ing refuge up the leg of your trousers. We don't 
know whether there is anything peculiar in our 
appearance that attracts eels; but we do know 
that we never pass through the market without 
being chased by one or more. We say ‘chased,’ 
because we make it a point of honour to run 
away when an eel comes after us; having dis- 
covered that unwritten law demands that every 
citizen within hail shall turn to and help to 
recapture the fugitive. We like eels stewed ; but 
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they have no charms for us when in full enjoy- 
ment of life and health. Latterly we have 
avoided that sphere of industry altogether, and 
don’t intend to be lured back again. 


SOME PREDICTIONS AND 
COINCIDENCES. 


Warittne of predictions, other than divine prophe- 
cies, Bacon wisely observes : ‘ That that hath given 
them grace, and some credit, consisteth in three 
things : first, that men mark when they hit, and 
never mark when they miss; as they do, generally, 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable con- 
jectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn 
themselves into prophecies. The third and last, 
which is the great one, is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, 
and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived and 
feigned after the event passed.’ Nevertheless, in 
the same Essay he admits that they may well serve 
‘for winter talk by the fireside, and therefore 
records a few ‘only of certain credit, for example.’ 
These include the following singular prediction, 
which was fulfilled in the lifetime of the great 
philosopher : ‘The trivial prophecy, which I heard 
when I was a child, and when Queen Elizabeth 
was in the flower of her years, was— 


When Hempe is spun, 
England ’s donne ; 


whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned which had the principal letters 
of the word Hempe, which were Pate Edward, 
Mary, Philip (her consort), and Elizabeth, England 
should come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be 
to God, is verified only in the change of the name, 
for that the king’s style is now no more of 
England, but of Britain.” The king referred to is 
of course Elizabeth’s successor, James I. of Eng- 
land and VI. of Scotland, under whom the two 
kingdoms were united. 

In the good old times, however, omens, predic- 
tions, and the like were plentiful as blackberries, 
and are the less worthy of attention in proportion 
to their number. But with the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, people awoke to the realities 
of scientific marvels, and there arose an impatient 
scorn of occult mysteries. Remarkable coincidences 
and fulfilments of predictions are therefore now 
comparatively rare ; and the following instances, 
which relate to or have occurred within the limits 
of the present century, will perhaps be the more 
interesting on that account. 

Some curious manipulator of figures discovered 
a rule for determining the duration of the reigning 
pope’s life during the earlier half of the present 
century. The rule is, to add to the pope’s num- 
ber that of his predecessor, to the total of which 
add 10, and the result will give the year of his 
death, Thus, Pius VII. succeeded Pius VI. in 
1800: 6+7-+ 10 = 23, and Pius VII. died in 1823, 
Leo XII. succeeded Pius VII: 12+7+10=29, 
and Leo XII. died in 1829. Pius VIII. succeeded 
Leo XII. : 84+ 12+10=30, and Pius VIII. died in 
1830, So far the rule holds good; but even in 
this instance it is best to follow-the advice given 
more than two hundred years ago by Sir Thomas 
Browne to ‘study prophecies when they become 
histories.’ For the next pope, Gregory XVL., 


ought, according to the rule, to have died in 1834, 
whereas he did not actually vacate his seat until 
1846 ; while his successor, Pius 1X., reigned until 
1878, and thereby disposed of a well-known 
ancient tradition which forbids the hope of any of 
St Peter’s successors reigning twenty-five years. 
Except in the case of the late pope, the longest 
reign appears to be that of Pius VI., who reigned 
twenty-four years, six months, fourteen days. 

From popes we naturally come to princes, 
whose lives and deaths the celestial bodies have 
been supposed to hold in their keeping. Thus 
Shakespeare tells us that 


When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes ; 


and prophetic almanacs founded on this and 
kindred feliefs have a wide circulation even at the 
present day. Before the days of cheap literature, 
the largest impressions ever sold of any single 
book were those of Moore’s Almanac, which often 
reached four hundred and fifty thousand copies, 
and this when the price was two shillings and 
threepence per copy, which included a stamp duty 
of fifteenpence. About the year 1820, the editors 
made the experiment of discarding the monthly 
column containing the moon’s ig 6 influence 
on the members of the human body; but after 
printing one hundred thousand copies, the omission 
was detected, and nearly the whole edition returned 
on their hands ; thus obliging them to reprint the 
favourite column. This almanac claims to have pre- 
dicted the death of Selim III., Emperor of Turkey. 
In April 1807, referring to him, it said : ‘If he can 
save his life, let him. I gave him fair warning,’ 
The Emperor was deposed on May 29, 1807, and 
murdered on July 28, 1808. But for prophesying 
the deaths of princes the palm must be given to 
Zadkiel, whose almanac is to-day perhaps the most 
valuable property amongst these remnants of 
superstition. In Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1861 occurs 
the following entry: ‘The stationary position 
of Saturn in the third degree of Virgo in May 
. will be very evil for all persons born upon 
or near the 26th of August; among the sufferers 
I regret to see the worthy Prince Consort of these 
realms. Let such persons pay scrupulous attention 
to health.’ Now, the Prince Consort’s birthday 
was on the 26th of August, and he was in perfect 
health until towards the close of the year, when 
he suddenly sickened, and died on the 14th of 
December. The prediction apparently referred to 
May, in which case the event was not a fulfilment, 
but as an approximation it caused a great demand 
for the almanac for the next two years. 
M. Arago, who was not indisposed to favour 
porsies notions, once observed that ‘ whatever may 
e the progress of the sciences, never will observers 
who are trustworthy and careful of their reputa- 
tions venture to foretell the state of the weather.’ 
Nevertheless, ‘weather almanacs’ are even now 
common enough, and in the multitude of their 
predictions they have sometimes hit the mark very 
exactly. Thus, in 1838, Murphy’s Almanac con- 
tained the following entry against the 20th of Jan- 
uary: ‘Fair. Prob. lowest degree of winter temp.;’ 
and by a happy chance that day proved to be one 
of the coldest of this century. 
It is not generally known that the great 
Tichborne trials followed upon the fulfilment, in 
a manner, of a prophecy respecting that ancient 
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family said to have been made more than seven | Mr Williams described the appearance of the 


hundred years before. The story briefly told is 
as follows: The Tichbornes date their possession 
of the manor of Tichborne from so far back as 
two hundred years before the Conquest. When 
the Lady Mabella Tichborne, wife of the Sir 
Roger who flourished in the reign of Henry II., 
was lying on her deathbed, she besought her 
husband to grant her the means of leaving behind 
her a charitable bequest in the form of an annual 
dole of bread. He accordingly promised her the 
produce of as much land in the vicinity of the park 
as she could go over while a certain brand was 
burning ; he supposing that, as she had been bed- 
ridden for years, she would be able to go round 
only a small portion of the property. But when 
the venerable dame was carried out upon the 
ground, she seemed to regain her strength, and 
to the surprise of her anxious and, let us hope, 
admiring lord, crawled round several rich and 
goodly acres, which to this day retain the name of 
‘The Crawls.’ Being reconveyed to her chamber, 
Dame Mabella, summoning her family to her bed- 
side, predicted its prosperity as long as the annual 
dole was observed, and left her solemn curse on 
any of her descendants who should discontinue 
it, prophesying that when such should happen, the 
old house would fall and the family name become 
extinct from failure of heirs-male. Further, that 
this would be foretold by a generation of seven 
sons being followed immediately after by a 
generation of seven daughters and no son. The 
custom of the annual dole was observed for six 
hundred years on every 25th of March, until, 
owing to the magistrates and local gentry com- 
plaining that vagabonds, gypsies, and idlers of 
every description swarmed into the neighbourhood 
under the pretence of receiving the dole, it was 
discontinued in 1796. Strangely enough, Sir 


gentleman assassinated, his friend observed that 
it was not at all a description of the ‘ Lord’ 
Chancellor, but very exactly that of Mr Perceval, 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whom Mr Williams had never seen. Late on in 
the day, a messenger arrived from Truro an- 
nouncing the assassination of the Prime Minister 
by Bellingham at about the time of the occurrence 
of the dream, and exactly in the place indicated. 
Anagram-makers are given to prophesying after 
the event, and have sometintes succeeded in wrest- 
ing very significant deductions from the names of 
their heroes. These literary conceits have, how- 
ever, fallen upon evil days, being now mostly 
relegated to the corners of children’s magazines 
in company with rebuses, enigmas, and charades. 
But in times gone by, distinguished literary men 
considered the making of anagrams a pleasing and 
elegant recreation ; and even during the present 
century, Southey in The Doctor, and D’Israeli in 
his Curiosities of Literature, have entertained their 
readers by dissertations on this subject. The 
latter author states that ‘ Plato had strange notions 


| of the influence of anagrams when drawn out of 
| persons’ names. 


. . Chimerical associations of 
the character and qualities of a man with his 
name anagrammatised may often have instigated 
to the choice of a vocation, or otherwise affected 
his imagination.’ The following is an instance of 
the possible truth of such a conjecture. When 
George Thompson, the eloquent anti-slavery advo- 
cate, was solicited to go into parliament with a 
view to his more efficiently serving the cause of 
negro emancipation, he submitted the matter to the 
consideration of his friends, one of whom found 
the following answer in the letters of his name: 
‘O go—the negro’s M.P.’ This was perhaps as 
ingenious as the celebrated anagram made by the 


Henry Tichborne, the baronet of that day, had | Rev. Wm. Holden, rector of Chatteris, when the 


issue seven sons, Henry, Benjamin, Edward, James, 
John, George, and Roger. His eldest son Henry, 
who succeeded him, had seven daughters and no 
son, namely, Eliza, Frances, Julia, Mary, Katharine, 
Lucy, and Emily. The prophecy was apparently 
completed by the change of name of the possessors 
of the estate to Doughty, in the person of Sir 
Edward Doughty, who had assumed the name 
under the will of a relative from whom he in- 
herited certain property. Finally, ‘the Claimant’ 
appeared, and instituted one of the most costly 
lawsuits ever tried, in which the Tichborne estate 
was put to an expense of close upon one hundred 
thousand pounds, 

Curious coincidences associated with dreams are 
common enough; but the following incident in 
connection with the assassination of Mr Perceval, 
the Prime Minister, on the 11th of May 1812, 
although well authenticated, is little known: On 
the night of the assassination, Mr Williams, of 
Scorrier House, near Redruth, Cornwall, dreamt 
that he was in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and saw a man with a pistol shoot a gentleman 
who had just entered the lobby, and who was said 
to be the Chancellor. The next morning Mr 
Williams related the dream to his friends, upon 
which one of them, Mr Benjamin Tucker, of 
Trematon Castle, observed that it would do very 
well in a dream to have the Chancellor in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, but that he was 
not likely to be there in reality. When, however, 


| 
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news of the victory of the Nile reached England : 
Horatio Nelson: ‘Honor est a Nilo’ (Honour is 
from the Nile). One of the most appropriate 
anagrams ever written is that upon the name 
of Florence Nightingale: ‘Flit on, cheering 
angel.’ 


A WINTER DITTY. 


No green may show thro’ drifted snow, 
No frozen flower may peep ; 
The buds that blossomed long ago 
Have folded up, and gone below 

To sleep. 


The seed men sow, and never know 

Whose hand may chance to reap ; 

In frosty fallows lying low, 

Fall softly, golden grain ! and so 
To sleep. 


Chill airs that blow so keenly now 
Across the roaring deep— 
Poor streamlet, frozen as you flow, 
Farewell a while! We meadows go 
To sleep. 
M. C. GiLLINeTon. 
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